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Y theme is suggested by the recent reprisals on the 

| \ part of certain European Powers against Venezuela 

and President Roosevelt’s insistence upon the presentation 

of their claims for settlement to the International Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague. 

The problem of Peace, implying its antithesis, War, may 
be presented, broadly, in two phases—that wherein the 
agent, the personal equation, is a principal factor, and, 
scarcely second in importance, that wherein the instru- 
ments of Peace deserve the greatest attention. We are to 
consider this latter phase: in particular, the principle of 
Arbitration. 

Undoubtedly, Arbitration is one of the weightiest and 
most potential instruments thus far devised and wielded by 
a wat-loving world for the maintenance of its peace; and 
we are led to conceive of it, in anticipation, as the lever 
that will ultimately raise the nations of the earth to the 
higher levels of common sense, sound policy, mutual ~ 
respect, where Right—and not any divine right of kings, 
but the Divine Righteousness, shall reign supreme. 

Permitting our hope to remain at that more or less ideal 
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stage as a goal, let us see how near to it the actual condi- 
tions permit us to approach. 

We said a moment ago that this is a War-loving world. 
On second thought that would seem to be no more than 
the truth: yet it is not the whole truth. Even more than 
a War-loving world, this is a Right-loving world, and from 
earliest times up to our own day, nations and even smallest 
peoples have ever been jealous of their rights, and willing 
to resort to war in order to uphold and secure them. 

Consider for a moment this phenomenon of War: this 
fearful arbitrament and most bitter remedy that the race of 
man has so often adopted to cure its ills and to rectify its 
wrongs. If we may remove the mask of War! Behind the 
gold lace and fine array of standing armies we see 
the demon of international distrust, holding in tentacle. 
like fingers, at this moment, how many thousands of the 
living; while under the sod of battlefields yawn chasmy 
graves, filled with countless millions of the dead. But the 
mask, the pomp and circumstance of War, effectually 
covers all that!—Terrible, appalling effectiveness: were it 
not that, at least, the partial story of strife has been writ- 
ten in crimson on the pages of history. Shall we read 
therein at random? Reflect; deeds like these were the 
cradle and their doers the black nursehood of Arbitration. 

A quiet peasantry digs a sunken road across the plateau 
of Mont Saint Jean, and years later on the fateful day of 
Waterloo, Napoleon, unawares, hurls into it a human 
thunderbolt, wiping it for the moment off the map, and 
some fifteen hundred lives forever out of existence—a 
mere whiff of vital breath gone out; scarce a drop of blood 
spilled on that page! Let us glance at another. A nation 
sends one of its warships into a neighboring harbor on a 
friendly mission; in the night, a flash as of lightning, a 
rending explosion, and ten minutes later, the waters of 
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Havana harbor cover the ship and her men, even as long 
ago the Red Sea rolled over in its flood the chariots and 
horsemen of the Egyptian Pharaoh. Another upheaval! 
but blood and treasure, with “infinite pain” must fill that 
gulf too. 

We have seen enough. To speak of War’s weapons, 
once cruel, now titanic, or of its nature and condi- 
tions, always pitiless, would only serve to increase our 
horror and to awaken the sincerest doubts that if, “ through 
the ages, one increasing purpose runs,” it is a purpose 
that tends steadily toward the successive rise and fall of 
nations. Say over to yourself the names of the great 
empires that once ruled the world —and where are they 
now? Even the Holy Roman Empire, professing the 
religion whose founder was the Prince of Peace, fought all 
its life of ten centuries, and died fighting. True, pope and 
emperor exercised the function of mediator, but only upon 
occasion, and then, for the most part, merely to assert or 
to insinuate their individual supremacy: rarely indeed 
we venture, were they actuated by unselfish motives. 
Charlemagne’s reign, the honeymoon of that strange wed- 
lock of Church and State, was no sooner ended than it was all 
too evident that “ the bite of the Lombard tooth,” that Dante 
deplored, was sinking deeper and deeper into the Church; 
and in the struggle that naturally ensued, the Holy Roman 
Empire was torn apart, and subsequently fell. Yet, this 
power was long the arbiter of the Western World. And 
it is fallen. Still another conspicuous failure had been 
recorded against the arbitrament of War! 

Thenceforth its every victory was destined to hasten its 
defeat. For in the shadow of the Reformation, the idea of 
Peaceful Arbitration had appeared above grou nd, and, para- 
doxical as the statement may appear, the idea was undeni- 
ably nurtured by every drop of fruitless blood-shed in 
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Europe for one hundred years and more, prior to 1648, as it 
has been ever since. Certain it is that we are able to find 
forceful expression of the new conception in the very terms 
of the Treaty of Westphalia, and from that point to trace its 
growth down to the present day in the schemes — many 
of them famous—proposed by great humanitarians and 
other men of profoundest thought and insight. Leibnitz, 
Sully, the Abbé St. Pierre, Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart 
Mill, to mention no more names, developed in their turn, 
this principle of Arbitration, and exploited the immediate 
benefits and future promise of a peaceful understanding 
among the nations. Happily, coincident with the growth 
of the idea in theory, statesmen have attempted its develop- 
ment in practice. The conferences of 1648, resulting in an 
agreement between the representatives of Protestantism 
and Catholicism; of Utrecht, in 1713, when France and 
Spain, to their great loss, realized that dreams of world- 
empire were no longer possible; of Paris in 1763, when 
England and France settled accounts over India and 
Canada; the Congress of Vienna in 1815, when the nations 
of Europe met to apportion among themselves the remnants, 
left by Napoleon, of their former selves; of Berlin in 1878, 
when Germany demanded and received from France, one 
thousand million dollars—a sum that has been swallowed 
up, perhaps twice over, by the two provinces, Alsace and 
Lorraine, also ceded to her under compulsion, at the same 
time. There is an instance that illustrates admirably the 
futility of the Arbitrament of Arms! France invited the 
war: Germany — should we say, Bismarck — met her more 
than half way; France proved no match for her well-pre- 
pared opponent ; she lost ; Germany pocketed the spoils and, 
these twenty-five years, has had endless trouble in filling 
that particular pocket with anything German—but troops; 
and the presence of troops, in large numbers is really very 
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imperative, and will be, until new generations forget the 
old wrongs. Germany achieved her political unity at that 
time, but at no small sacrifice, and we fear the full price 
is not yet paid. 

Indeed, all of the conferences mentioned prophesied, if 
they did not witness, the failure of the aggressor in every 
instance. With scarcely an exception, they proved that 
the results of War are not commensurate with the costs, 
and that nothing is gained that could not be secured by 
more honorable means. There are exceptions. We must 
remember that certain cases do not come within the sphere 
of arbitration. That can be seen at once by defining its 
sphere. Manifestly, there cannot be arbitration except in mat- 
ters where there is a sincere difference of opinion. Thesettle- 
ment of the Venezuelan Boundary, of the Alaskan Boun- 
dary, of the Behring Sea Fisheries question, of the Alabama 
Claims, taking instances indiscriminately from American 
history, all came within the province of arbitration and 
were properly, however successfully, referred thereto. But, 
after the protest of the American Colonists to the English 
Parliament was disregarded, though backed by Englishmen 
like Burke and Pitt, arbitration was not possible. The 
Continental Congress recognized that all hope of peaceful 
settlement was gone before ever the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was drawn up and signed; Washington knew it 
when he took command of the army, and his fearless 
embrace of war, when there was no other alternative, 
redounds to his glory, now, no less than the final triumph 
of the armies under his leadership. Arbitration was not 
possible in the Civil War. Abraham Lincoln, to use his 
own words, saw the mighty scourge of war descending 
upon the nation, and in the anguish of his great heart, 
only prayed that it might speedily pass away. We are 
convinced that Arbitration had no part to play in the 
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Spanish-American War; previous to its actual outbreak, 
the friendly offices of this country were received by Spain 
with the greatest ill-favor. War, in that case also, was the 
court of final appeal,and President McKinley resorted to it. 

But over against these unavoidable wars, which will 
always arise while human nature is subject to its weak- 
nesses of racial heritage and deep-rooted prejudices, there 
is a splendid record of international disputes settled by 
Arbitration. During the last century, about one hundred 
and forty controversies, many of them of a serious nature, 
were disposed of in this manner: and it is to the peculiar 
honor of the United States that almost forty per cent. of 
these were credited to her alone. 

The Peace Conference, convened at the Hague four years 
ago marked a milestone in the advance of civilization. 
Time alone can demonstrate the full value of the work 
accomplished there. The United States took a prominent 
interest in all the proceedings of that “parliament of nations.” 
It took an especial pride in the conduct of the American 
delegation. The confidence expressed by Mr. White and 
his colleagues in the honesty of the high purpose of the 
Czar; a frank sincerity in presenting the most precious 
interests of this country, and a consummateskillin preserving 
those interests, were object lessons to the European in the 
virtues of diplomacy. Further, while our representatives 
mirrored the intense interest of the United States in any 
project looking toward the establishment of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration, they let it be clearly understood that 
this country did not, thereby, commit herself to a policy 
of “ peace at any cost” but that, upon sufficient provocation, 
was as ready to appeal to arms as the next, and not because 
she happens to be better fitted than most, but because she 
holds it less shameful to endure untold suffering and loss 
than to countenance or submit to the slightest injustice. 
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Thus the European Powers are by no means in the dark 
regarding the method of procedure this government would 
pursue in any possible contingency. Such an understand- 
ing is an adinirable substitute for the foreign alliances thus 
far avoided in pursuance of a traditional policy — we 
might say in deference to the wisdom of Washington. 
Moreover, the firm stand taken by President Roosevelt in 
this recent instance, promises much for the wider recogni- 
tion of the commanding “importance and grandeur of 
Arbitration,” not only in this land, but throughout the world. 
James Lithgow Semple 





“Sweet is the Singing” 

A bird in the forest tree 
Sweetly is singing, 

Overhead, merrily 
In his nest swinging. 

For in the meadows gay 

Daisies and buttercups say 

‘* Spring ’s in the wind to-day,’ 
Sweet is the singing. 


’ 


A girl by the forest tree 
Sweetly is singing, 
And trips to a melody 
Youth sets a-ringing. 
For the rivulet leaps in spray, 
Its hurrying voices say, 
“Love is glad, glad, glad to-day,”’ 
Sweet is the singing. 
George Tucker Bispham /r. 

















































At “The Caves” 


E folded the letter slowly, fitted it carefully and pre- 
cisely into its envelope, and then placed it in his 
coat pocket — not in the pocket which ordinarly held let- 
lers. His face had fallen slightly flushed at the first read- 
ing—he could feel that it was still hot—and he was 
sensible that his breath came quickly. He took an irreso- 
lute turn or two across the room, his face at the same time 
lit by an unaccustomed expression. He was visibly agi- 
tated by some conflict, it seemed, perhaps an awakening of 
certain past and unpleasant memories. His face, com- 
monly not a weak one, now showed indecision and at the 
same time indignation; at al] events, its expression was 
certainly not one of pleasure. Yet the letter he had just 
received, one would have thought, was scarcely such as to 
cause discomfiture. It ran: 
Mr. Erskine, New York, May 5, 188-. 
Dear Sir:— 

We have examined most of the papers relating to your 
father’s estate and find that the whole of it (amounting, as 
far as we have been able to estimate at present, to about 
$1,500,000) reverts to you. There are several securities 
which we have not yet been able to examine, but which, 
we believe, will not materially increase its value. We 
regret to inform you of a peculiar provision of the will, viz., 
that the property is to go to you only upon the condition 
that you marry a second cousin, otherwise it is to revert 
in toto to her. However, we feel sure from the binding 
character of this provision that it is merely meant to 
cement a union of which you have a more intimate know- 
ledge than ourselves. 

If you should wish further particulars, we would suggest 
that you call at our office on your return to New York as 
all the documents, etc., are there. 

Very truly yours, 
HARGRAVE & DONALDSON, 
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And until fifteen minutes ago, John Erskine had never 
known of the existence of this cousin! 

After a few more impatient turns round the room, John 
took a cap and set off on a walk across the fields. It was 
in the early part of May, that delicious month when the 
verdure is tender and delicate, when the air is fresh with 
the indefinable freshness of budding life, when the expres- 
sion “the joy of living” must first have been put together. 
But John resolutely set himself against the seductions of 
the weather and the month and swung across the meadows as 
if it had been March. Endowed with a nature that felt 
little pain from inward struggles and possessed of bouy- 
ant physical vivacity, John Erskine had reached the age of 
twenty-six with a philosophy wholesome and strong and 
now, at this first real misfortune, he felt that he could per- 
mit himself for a time the luxury of being miserable. 

He had not loved his father. His mother, dying when 
he was an infant, he had never known. His principal 
communications with the elder man, who had exiled him- 
self in Paris after his wife’s death, had been by check. 
John had a vague notion that his father had spent most of 
his time, if he had not actually lived, at the house of some 
distant relations, and there he must have become infatu- 
ated with the girl for whom he had taken this whimsical, 
but characteristic, means of showing his affection and of 
connecting more closely with his family. John could not 
suppress a forlorn sort of smile that rose as he thought of 
the girl and how she would take such a proof of regard. 
He imagined the figure he would cut making love with a 
price on his success. Truly, his father had been consti- 
tuted of a different stuff from himself. This whole arrange- 
ment broke in on a private one of his own which till now 
he had scarce acknowledged to himself, but which suddenly 
came clear before him, infinitely more natural and sweet. 
He had come down to Maryland from New York where 
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he had been living for several years, to spend a few weeks 
at “The Caves,” the country place in Worthington Valley 
to which his thoughts had a way of returning of nights 
when he felt the wearing of city life. An old aunt, Miss 
Withington, now lived there and with her was staying . . . 
no, it was impossible for him to carry out his father’s will. 
He would write to his lawyers that night telling them so. 

This resolution, however, did not prevent his smarting 
under the injustice of this world and the ill-constitution 
of society in general. It was not until he turned into the 
long lane leading up to the house that he softened. It was 
late afternoon now, and the sun, a plate of ruby flame, 
spread that delicate yellow light over the trees and fields, 
and filled the air with that transparency of color, which 
might be powdered amber. The swallows were at their 
evening game, darting and wheeling past the oaks and 
chestnuts, the air came fresh with the delicious sharp fra- 
grance of apple trees in bloom and as John climbed slowly 
up the lane, he felt enter his heart, half-unconsciously, 
that exquisite half-sad tenderness which surrounds the 
feeling for home and which time and absence and the 
world serve only to make more sweet. 

“ Everything is just as it used to be” he mused, content- 
edly, and he let a satisfied eye wander out across the 
apple orchard to the right, then to the house, half-seen 
among the trees at the top of the lane, and on further still 
to the stables in the background. Presently his gaze 
rested on a huge, ancient, black-trunked oak tree. He 
uttered an exclamation. 

“Well, there’s the old swing-tree and the swing too! 
*Wonder I hand n’t noticed them before?” 

There was the swing, hanging limply from the branch, 
and swaying slowly in the breeze with a melancholy sort 
of air, like an abandoned dog wagging its tail. Ordinarily 
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John would have resented, perhaps not gently, any imputa- 
tion of sentimentalism ; not, however, that he was at all of 
that rough diamond type, earthy exterior, shining gem 
inside, which is ever ready to emit convenient sparkles 
before an appreciative audience. In fact, he had been born 
with a good share of the softness that is called sentimental- 
ity, but he had found it an inconvenient possession in the 
world, so it had been forthwith stifled. Somehow, though, 
a little of it breathed just then and after casting a hasty 
look around him, John took his seat in the swing and 
started himself with his feet; it was like swimming, he had 
not forgotten the motions. He could not repress a feeling 
that he was doing something slightly ridiculous, but some 
of the old zest came back too, perhaps because he was 
transgressing a law of his boyhood when he rose high 
enough to touch the branches with his feet. Under his 
weight the ropes strained and creaked and the limb swayed 
as if in a storm. 

“Tet ’er break, I don’t care! Gad, this is great!” he 
said aloud, laughing at himself. 

‘Will you stop, please, or I shall fall out,” came a voice 
from the branches. 

John drove his feet against the ground and came up 
standing with a jolt that nearly broke his legs. 

“* Beg your pardon—’did n’t know— Why, it’s you, 
Tilly! I did n’t know you were up there,” he exclaimed, 
his astonishment changing to embarassment. 

“Of course you didn’t,” said the girl, composedly, 
steadying herself on the limb. “And if you will get me 
that ladder from the carriage house, I ’ll come down.” 

John had recovered himself. ‘ How did you get up?” 
he asked, maliciously. 

“Get me the ladder, please,” hastily. 
“Is n’t the sky beautiful?” remarked John, easily. 
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“Will you get me the ladder, John? It is nearly tea 
time,” said Miss Spencer with dignity. 

At the table that evening Miss Withington wondered at 
the unaccountable changeableness to which human nature 
is prone. Her wonder was suggested by the extreme 
courtesy and silence between Tilly aud John. She felt a 
secret flutter of terror as her imagination pictured a pos- 
sible result, and she began at once to exert herself by sug- 
gesting topics that might have the effect of producing the 
reconciliation between them which she suddenly deemed 
necessary. She was tired and provoked at the end of the 
meal, for success had been denied her. John unceremoni- 
ously betook himself to his room, leaving her and Tilly 
alone. She turned to deliver a ‘ piece of her mind’ to the 
girl, but she too had slipped out and a minute later the 
soft notes of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” floated across 
the hall from the parlor. 

Miss Withington sat a while in thought, then she 
climbed the stairs and tapped on John’s door. To have 
anything happen just as things were going so well—the 
thought made the kind old lady less wary than she usually 
was, being a woman. 

“Now what zs the matter?” 

John feigned surprise. 

“You know perfectly well what I mean, John, and I want 
to know.” 

“ Nothing at all, Aunt Peg,” said John, soberly, and she 
could extract no more from him. 

He smiled as she closed the door, lit a pipe and sat on 
the window sill a few moments listening to the whip-poor- 
wills in the trees of the lane. Then he took some paper 
and wrote to Hargrave & Donaldson informing them of 
his decision which was final, he said, and directing them 
to acquaint his unknown cousin with her good fortune. 
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The next morning at breakfast Aunt Peggy’s irritation 
of the night before was somewhat soothed, and during the 
week that followed she had reason for not a little private 
congratulation. The old lady was waiting, that was all, 
as patiently as she might—for John was waiting too. 

One evening he returned near dusk from a ride, and 
found Tilly sitting before the fire-place in the parlor. 
The room was dark, save for the flickering light of the 
wood fire. As he entered, she looked up quickly, and their 
eyes met. She started to speak, and suddenly flushed 
deeply. In great confusion she turned her face away and 
the words died on her lips. Something leaped through 
John that he had never felt before. In a moment he was 
beside her and, bending down, he kissed her on the lips. 
She did not resist him. 

“Ts there any need to tell you, dear,” he said, “that... . 
that I love you?” She did not speak, but put one hand 
on his, and he could see that her eyes were full of tears. 

At tea, Tilly and John were even more silent than on 
that night a week before, but this time Aunt Peggy’s 
intuition led her to beam angelic smiles upon the pair. 
Near the end of the meal a letter was handed Miss Spencer. 

“Why, what—what? John,” she exclaimed after a 
page, “come here, look at this. Whatcanit mean? Look 
here, Aunt Peg!” 

John glanced at the letter blankly for a moment, then 
gave an exclamation of astonishment. It was a communi- 
cation from Hargrave & Donaldson stating that the 
property of her cousin Nicholas Erskine reverted to her, 
since his son, John Erskine, had informed them that it 
was impossible for him to comply with the conditions 
required by his father’s will. 

“ And the conditions of the will were—?” began Tilly. 
‘That I marry a cousin I had never seen,” said John, 
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slowly. “I didn’t even know her name then. You 
could n’t expect a fellow to do that, could you?” 

“With a million as an incentive? Some men might 
try,” said Tilly. 

“Well, you know,” answered John, laughing, “I was 
considering that the girl might not — might not assist the 
attempt.” 

“That was very foolish, at least for modern times. But 
how long ago was it that you decided to give up the 
money?” questioned Tilly. 

“Oh, some time ago. The night after I got the letter 
telling me about it.” 

“That was the same day you took a swing,” said Tilly, 
reflectively. 

“Yes. When I found you up in the apple tree and 
when Aunt Peg, after tea, came up to my —”’ 

“John!” said Aunt Peg, in a flutter. 

John continued calmly, “Came up to my room—” 

“You said it was a week ago?” Tilly interrupted him. 

“ Yes.” 

“That you sent that letter to New York?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Well, all I wanted to say was that you were quite con- 
fident. I hope you wont be so rash about things after we 
are married. But, gracious! I never thought of it!” 

Tilly broke off suddenly, as if an entirely new thought 
had just struck her. 

“ What?” asked John. 

“ Perhaps you still ‘find it impossible to comply with the 
conditions required’ by your father’s will,” said Tilly in a 
voice of mock dismay. 

- “Nonsense, Tilly,” interposed Aunt Peg hastily, again 
jn a flutter. “Of course you can now, John, when you 
know how everyt hing is,” and the old lady looked appeal- 
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ingly at her favorite. Maiden aunts often take things 
literally when they concern those in whom they are very 
much interested. 

John’s reply was an act of such demonstrativeness that 
Aunt Peg found it necessary to adjust some things on the 
mantel. 

“Bless you, my dears,” she said, wiping her spectacles 
“bless you,” and, strangely, her smile was not only satis 
fied, but enigmatic. 





Raymond Sanderson Williams. 





Tivoli 
‘* Guide us out, dark-eyed Italian, guide us out to Tivoli!” 


O’er the plain we rode that morning, laughed in simple, childish glee ; 
In the noontide and the sunshine gained nymph-haunted Tivoli. 


Yet we wondered, wandering widely, what we came so far to see; 
Sought the silver tongue of Horace and the singers sweet as he, 
’ And a palpable remembrance of imperial sovereignty ; 

Sought a dream of towering palaces, the golden-bearing tree 
With the mystic song of Hesperus, and his virgin daughters three ; 
Distant gleams of a great water, where the sails put out to sea. 


=—- What to find? Longruined glories built for immortality, 

Fevered melancholy brooding over mountain-side and lea ; 

Even the cataract and streamlet roaring, foaming to be free ; 

Found a desolated past and nothing present, naught to be ; 

** Guide us back, dark-eyed Italian, guide us back from Tivoli !”’ 
Ames Brooks. 
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The Average Man 


S there such a being as an average man? I mean a 
{bebe who considers himself to be such? There are 
some who deny him existence, but these are either the 
effervescent, hip-hip-hooray variety who grow thin in the 
struggle to find something good and remarkable in every- 
body, or the genus which passes a bluegoggled existence in 
Boston and has never had the opportunity nor the desire 
to see an average man. In spite of discouragement from 
these quarters, I am content to hold the opinion that he 
does exist; that, in every normal community, there is a 
preponderating mass of average men, proud of being so- 
called, and pretending to be nothing else. 

Strange how men of this class resent an intrusion into 
their company! It would be putting it none too harshly 
to say that the average man hates the sight of a Blue 
Stocking worse than the savage heathen the sight of a 
missionary. And how watchful he is lest by contact he be 
contaminated! At the least symptom of erudition he 
turns away, not in awe at the, perhaps, magnificent display, 
but in disgust from what to him is merest vain show. Let 
no wise man attempt to touch him, for he is guarding his 
mediocrity as it were his virtue of which you are intending 
to rob him; or he is standing with one thumb on his 
pulse watchful lest pendantry has become contagious and 
he has fallen victim to it. 

And this is no light task for him, this task of keeping 
normal, for he is constantly beset on all sides by forces 
which tend to make him more than average. It behooves 
him to watch well his intellectual advancement, to compare 
his progress with that of his neighbor and to keep neck 
and neck with him, never spurting ahead nor lagging 
behind. If there is to be any deviation in the course it 
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must be determined by a simultaneous wheel of the whole 
average intellectual body. Any attempt on the part of the 
individual to change the direction of the squad is con- 
sidered a mutinous and unfriendly act, and results in the 
expulsion of that individual from the camp of the average. 

No wonder then that the average man with this danger 
always imminent is careful to preserve unwarped the 
impartiality of his intellectual taste as regards all things 
except that one (whatever it may be) which the crowd at 
the time is following. In other words, it is no wonder that 
he is careful to have no predominating individual taste at 
all. He is allowed from his place in the ranks to take a 
good look at anything he pleases; in fact it is quite the 
thing to appear interested in every object one passes on the 
road, but to step aside from the ranks and give it a special 
examination—that would never do. Like Bacon, this man 
takes all knowledge for his province, but is careful to 
make a very cursory survey of that province as he passes 
through it. 

But let no man think that this very respectable corps of 
average intellects is to hold the one line of march forever. 
They have held it well and will hold it till the time comes 
to turn—will hold it in spite of the warning shouts from 
the ramifying lines of Blue Stockings ahead, and in spite 
of the enticing arguments presented by their own apostates. 
One day a general consent thrills through the ranks and 
the whole line wheels at a right, or a right-about face. 
What do we call it? A fad? 

Call it what you please, it creates a surprising intellec- 
tual acumen in its followers. Note the metamorphosis. 
We have before us an average man ; by hypothesis there is 
nothing note-worthy about him. He knows no more nor 
less than the laws of his eligibility allow and require. He 
is disinterested in every subject alike until he hits the one 
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which all his fellows are following with all their intellec- 
tual energy. Then it begins to be seen that his insatiable 
desire to be “in the swim” assumes, as regards this par- 
ticular thing, characteristics of an almost aesthetic yearn- 
ing for knowledge. What is really shallow curiosity per- 
forms the work of philomathy, and lays hold of things 
which, as other than things popularly accepted, it would 
grandly ignore. And this priggish curiosity, when aroused, 
is instinct with a vigor and capacity for mastering detail 
more effectual sometimes than the acquisitive impulse 
which possesses the scholar. But attempt to guide it 
toward accumulating knowledge which lies without the 
line of average interest and, ten to one, it wont work a 
stroke. 

I have in mind the case of a street arab who once stood 
before me in line waiting for a front row gallery seat at 
“The Merchant of Venice.” “Pretty keen play,” he 
volunteered. “I’ve read all of Shakespeare; Shakes- 
peare’s complete works—except his po’try of course. Jez! 
I hate po’try.” 

Here the line is well drawn. Evidently the boy acquired 
what was popularly considered right to acquire, and with 
that nice discrimination which could belong only to sucha 
sensitive coéfficient of public opinion as the street arab, 
eschewed the non-dramatic works which came dangerously 
near to literature and pedantry. 

The nicety of the distinction is surprising and might 
lead us to enquire into the method of it in this particular 
case were it not that popular interest in the drama is of too 
long standing to admit of an easy study of its original 
sources. But in some of our latter-day popular movements 
we are curious to know who has the dictum regarding 
what shall and what shall not be food for common curios- 
ity. Who regulates the quality of stimuli to which alone 
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the popular mind shall respond? Certain it is that public 
mens OY animus or whatever you choose to call it finds out 
somehow what it shall be required to accept as befitting a 
true ignoramus, and what it shall be required to reject. 
Weare inclined to think that in most cases the dicta have 
their origin in the camp of the Blue Stocking and are per- 
colated into the popular mass through that only neutral 
combination of pedant and wordly-wise-man, the commer- 
cial advertiser. With consummate skill he lays the case 
before his man in the form of a popular appeal, all traces 
of pedantry carefully concealed. Oh, no; far be it from 
him to lay any claims to know what he is talking about, 
but he has the word of such and such a learned gentleman 
that the book in question is by far the greatest piece of 
historical fiction produced this four weeks. Besides, it 
must be all right for it has already entered fifty thousand 
homes. Time was when the idea of swallowing an his- 
torical romance was repugnant to the self-constituted 
ignoramus; it smacked too much of the pedantic, but 
when a point blank statement was made that the said his- 
torical romance had been already appreciatively devoured 
by the common herd to the extent of six editions, any 
cause for hesitation was once for all removed. The conse- 
quence was simply a wide spread and minute knowledge of 
current books (embracing the name of the book, the price, 
the name of the hero, and, in extreme cases, the name of 
the author). And however trivial this knowledge may 
appear to the serious minded man, yet it cannot be gain- 
said that the popular acquisition of even such stuff is a step 
in the right direction. The lusty commoner is no longer 
ashamed to be caught reading; he is prevailed upon to 
draw in his unostentatious horns and to accept in homeo- 
pathic form a very mild dose of education. 
Edward Harshberger Butler. 

















Despondency 


Love, I am tired of thought, 

Tired of the the restless fever of the world, 
Of fields that must be fought, 

Of battle flags forever kept unfurled. 


Something — almost despair — 

Bids lay the weary work forever by : 
What is the gurdeon fair 

To crown our lives withal ?— a bitter lie. 


Forms of the easy end 

Have filled my heart for many a darkening year. 
Sweet voices forth they send, 

‘Full worn art thou, cast off, forgetting fear.’ 


Life, the bitter fight, 

Struggle stern wherein survive the strong — 
Why hath been given might 

To some, to others weakness, sick with wrong? 


Bidst thou me love a god, 
Builder of things on this ungodlike plan, 
Where weak by strong is trod 
Heart’s life crushed out and man is fed by man? 


Onward, down the stream 

We slip with feeble strength and futile wills, 
Dumbly, as in a dream, 

Oppose vain hands against the flood of ills. 


Mute strivings, mute desires, 

Mute, muffled thoughts, unuttered and suppressed 
Burn in us, like quenched fires, 

More sad and deep from being unexpressed. 


And will there be no flame? 

No bursting flash of passionate joy or pain, 
Must all be only tame, 

A dreary length of mediocre plain ? 


When thou hast read to me 

Auswer of this Sphinx-riddle fraught with pain, 
Undoubting I will be, 

Heart-ready then to take my task again. 

Raymond Sanderson Williams. 











The Squire’s Mule 


observed the grocery-man. 


tinued with consummate effrontery. 


the Squire’s old mule,” said the blacksmith. 











HE quiet of a hot July afternoon rested on the coun- 
s & try. In front of the grocery-store, the two roads 
branched out in four white, shimmering lines. As far as 
' the eye could reach, the dust glared and quivered with the 
heat. Corn and wheat fields glimmered on every side and 
now and then came the kr-kr-kr-krrk of the grass-hoppers 
as they snapped from weed to weed. A rooster and some 
hens wallowed contentedly in the middle of the road. 
Diagonally opposite to the store was the blacksmith shop, 
but the fire in the forge was banked and no sound came 
from the anvil. Thesmith himself might have been seen 
stretched out at full length in the shade of a large elm, 
nearby, while the grocery-man and several others reposed 
in like comfortable attitudes around him. Near the tree a 
spring bubbled out of the ground and overflowed through 
a V-shaped spout into a water trough, its cool tinkling 
falling pleasantly on the ear. A more inviting spot on a 
hot summer afternoon it would be difficult to find. 
“ Sort of a day you ’d rather see somebody else work,” 


“ Guess it ’d be a queer kind of a day when you would n’t 
rather watch someone else hustle,” said a farmer. ‘ Seems 
like the hardest work I ever saw you do was chewing 
tobacco. Let’s try a bite of that ‘ horse-shoe,’’’ he con- 


The store-keeper handed him the piece of tobacco out of 
which he had just taken a large bite. When the other had 
sampled it very generously—‘ Oh, you need n’t bother 
about giving it back,” he said in a tone intended to be sar- 
castic ; nevertheless, he pocketed the remains of the plug. 

“Tf you don’t look out, you fellows will get as touchy as 


“Tf anybody 
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gives one of you a dig in the ribs, you kick out with both 
feet.” 

“ Any law against kicking?” asked the grocery-man. 

“No more than there is against a mule planting his 
heels in your stomach. Likely to cause unpleasant feel- 
ings, that’s all.” 

“Oh of course, you ’re an authority on the subject.” 

“Well, not exactly, but then I ’ve had a little experience 
with mules and it just struck me that you were something 
alike,” and although his face was grave there was a slight 
twinkle in the blacksmith’s eyes. ‘“ Now,” he continued 
“that mule of the Squire’s. ... ” 

“The fourth time you ’ve started to tell that story,” 
snorted the store-keeper. 

“Guess you ’re getting kind of rusty on your arithmetic, 
aint you? The fact is I’ve never told any of you about 
that, although you may have heard something from the 
Squire. 

“At the time I am speaking of, I had been keeping com- 
pany with the Squire’s daughter, Sarah, for over two years. 
It looked as though that was about as far as I'd get for the 
next three or four years, because the old man said to me, 
when I asked him one time, that he wanted to see some- 
thing more than prospects ahead when he gave his daugh- 
teraway. He said that when I owned a good, snug farm 
and had an account at the bank, it would be time to talk 
business. That was slow work of course, and meant 
several years, so I was for going ahead and getting the old 
man’s forgiveness afterwards, but Sarah balked at that. 
She said she would rather wait two years longer than go 
against her father’s wishes that way. Sarah always was 
good ever since I can remember her as a little girl going to 
school and in fact I had n’t built many hopes on my 
scheme ; still it seemed a long time to wait till the farm 
was paid for and a bank account laid by. I might have 
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been figuring yet and only about a year nearer if Sarah 
had n’t taken a hand in things. 

“The Squire had an old mule he called ‘Saul’ and he 
must have felt bound to live up to his name because he 
was about the meanest critter that ever walked on four 
legs. Fact was, he couldn ’t be shod. He’d kicked in one 
man’s ribs and another had his leg broken by him, so that 
they finally gave it up and let him go barefooted. 

“Well, one night Sarah got to talking with her father 
about old Saul and she remarked that it was a pity he 
could n’t be shod as it would make him so much more use- 
ful. The Squire agreed it was too bad, but vowed the 
man was n’t born who could shoe his mule. Sarah looked 
at him and kind of squinted her eyes, and then she says) 
says she: ‘Pa, I’ll bet you Tom can shoe Saul and doa 
good job too.’ At this the Squire seemed mighty tickled. 
‘ Well, Sarah, if Tom will fit four good shoes on that mule’s 
feet and nail ’em on tight, he can marry you and be 
durned.’ 

“ Next time I went over Sarah told me what the Squire 
had said. ‘You can do it, Tom,’ she says to me. ‘I’ve 
found out something about that mule.’ 

“T asked her what she had found out, but she would n’t 
tell me a thing. 

“This is Sunday,’ she said, ‘and tomorrow Pa ’s going to 
town for the day. When you go out to the barn, look at 
Saul’s feet and see if you can tell what size shoes he will 
take, then tomorrow come out here and if we don’t succeed 
father wont have the pleasure of seeing the failure’. 

*T could calculate pretty near the size shoe a mule 
would take just by looking at his feet, so I examined old 
Saul, at a safe distance, and decided what would fit him. 

“ Monday morning the work came in so fast that I did n’t 
get a chance at those shoes until along near two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Then I sized up four and put in a couple 
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of extra ones in case of a mistake and, harnessing up, drove 
over to the Squire’s. Sarah was waiting for me. She 
had a basket of apples as big as she could carry. ‘What 
are you going to do with those?’ I asked. 

“Do n’t ask any questions,’ she said, ‘ but just come on.’ 

“Tying the horse, I got my shoeing kit and we went 
out to the barn to tackle the mule. The old fellow began 
to kick as soon as he saw me in my shoeing apron and 
would n’t let me come near him. ‘All right, Sarah,’ I said. 
‘I don’t like to seem inquisitive, but if you know any way 
of my getting any nearer to that mule than I am now, why 
I ’d like to hear it.’ I looked around, but Sarah was n’t 
there. Just then Saul stopped kicking and I heard Sarah’s 
voice: ‘It just works beautifully, Tom.’ And there she 
was at the head of the mule’s stall, the basket within easy 
reach, holding an apple out to him. ‘He wont notice you 
now,’ she said. I wasn’t so sure of that, but no matter 
how ticklish I felt it would n’t do to hold back then, so I 
stepped in beside the mule and picked up one of his front 
feet. Old Saul kind of looked at me out of the corner of 
his eye and then went on eating. 

“ Both of his front feet were pretty well worn down so I 
did n’t have much trimming to do. The shoes fit almost 
exactly and I soon had them on and the nails clinched in 
the hoofs. I did n’t waste much time filing them smooth, 
but started in on the hind feet. Sarah was putting apples 
into that mule like you ’ve seen a boy feed a corn-sheller, 
and now she yelled at me: ‘ Hurry up, Tom, he’s eaten half 
the basket already ;’ I tell you what, I had a time with 
those hind feet. They had to be trimmed down and the 
hoofs were as hard as flint. Sarah began to get excited. 
‘Oh Tom! he ’s just bound to beat you. He’sswallowing 
them whole almost.’ I slapped on one shoe and clinched 
it, then took up the other and began to nail iton. ‘ Hurry 
Tom! Hurry! There ’re only four apples left,’ I heard Sarah 
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scream. I drove in three nails on each side, clinched five 
of them, and got my hammer on the last ready to twist it 
when I felt Saul’s hind leg stiffen and all of a sudden the 
back of the barn came flying towards me. As I flattened 
out on it and fell in a heap on the floor, I remember hear- 
ing Sarah scream, then I looked up and there was the 
Squire leaning against the barn door holding his sides. I 
staggered to my feet and let Sarah assure herself that there 
were no broken bones. The fury still raged in the mule’s 
stall. My shoeing kit was ground up into splinters, and as 
I looked, my large file came sailing through the air and 
stuck into the wall just over my head. As I moved away 
I noticed that I had my hammer in one hand with the end 
of the last nail which I had twisted off. The job was 
finished. 

“The Squire was beginning to calm down. ‘I got 
through my business in town a little early,’ he said, ‘and 
I thought I ’d just come on home and surprise you. But I 
never expected to see such a circus as this and right in my 
own barn too.’ Then something seemed to tickle him 
again. 

“* You remember your promise, Pa,’ said Sarah. 

“¢ Ves, yes, Sarah,’ he said, ‘we ’ll have the elder come 
over tomorrow.’ Then turning to me, he says: ‘That 
was a pretty neat piece of work, Tom. It seems like you 
two were determined to get married and I guess the only 
thing I can do is to wish you both many happy years.’” 


“Tom! Oh Tom!” came in a feminine voice from the 
distance, and at the same time a handkerchief was waved 
from the porch of the blacksmith’s house. 

“There ’s Sarah calling me now,” said the smith. “I’d 
plumb forgot we were going to drive over to the Squire’s 
this evening. Well, so long.” And he hurried away. 
Addison Talbott. 

















The Trail 


ESTERDAY the trail clung half way down the face 
of a canon, which cut through a dead land of alkali 
and sage brush. At its bottom, so far below that it seemed 
to be eating into the heart of the world, lay a river, brown 
and tortuous asa mud snake. When a chance wind blew, 
dust came up from its banks like spray. On either side 
great, yellow cliffs, naked and ribbed, thrust their shoulders 
skywards. Here and there on the surface, rocks, rough 
hewn by the waters of past ages, jutted out, like gargoyles 
chiseled by the hand of God. Save where stunted pine or 
sage brush changed dirty yellow to green or silver gray, all 
things merged in a faded monotony of color. Above, be- 
tween the cliffs, was a narrow slit of sky so blue that it 
bordered on bronze; in it an eagle floated with motionless, 
outspread wings. Over everything hung a silence like 
that which must have been while the world was being 
made. Not even the sound of insects disturbed it, save 
once, when in the noontime rest, swarms of blow-flies settled 
down, big and black and horribly swollen. 


Back three sunsets is the land of sage brush and pulsing 
heat. All afternoon the trail has wound its twisted, half 
obliterated way through a green land of virgin forest. 
Overhead spruce and fir interlock in a wondrous canopy 
and pine needles make a damask carpet underfoot. The 
air is clean with the pungent smell of balsaam and all about 
are the myriad little sounds that go to make the silence of 
the forest. At times the trail dips into narrow valleys 
where the air strikes chill and is damp with rotting leaves ; 
then in an upward course, it skirts the edge of a beech 
plantation, whose foliage of brilliant green pricks it out 
from the surrounding forest, like an emerald set in a band 
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of long buried bronze. There are a hundred streams 
it crosses, where shadowy trout cling close to the banks of 
moss and the quiet pools are splashed with sunlight. 
Again with a sudden change from dark to noontime glory, 
it leaves the pines to wander for a time through open 
places, magic gardens, ablaze with purple wild pea and 
orange lilies and tangera red as blood, here pollen and dust, 
touched by the sun are transformed into flakes of wavering 
gold and the air, perfumed and warm, is drowsy as if some 
spirit of the forest slept. 


Dusk comes down and darkness spreads across the great, 
wind-swept plateau with the slowness of the northern night. 
A wind cold as the glaciers across which it has blown springs 
up. The short, dry grass rustles and from the valleys, 
where the pine trees strike their tops together, arises a 
sound as of the sea. Masses of rocks, cairns perhaps of a 
dead race, stand sharply outlined against the fading light, 
from their feet ragged shadows spread like monstrous pools 
of ink. In the west, where the sun has sunk behind 
peaks of snow, giant fingers of cloud, crimson or fading 
purple, seem to tremble in a benediction. Slowly the 
light dies away, the mountains, blood red a moment before, 
change to gray, then to white. A mist begins to rise 
from the valleys, blotting out the pines and _ the 
brown and arid foot hills until finally it touches the feet 
of the glaciers. Fora little while the whole world seems 
white, then from behind a dome-shaped peak the moon in 
its full swings into view. Along the ice a silver path 
spreads out, such as our Lady of the Snows might have 
trod when she came down into the world. Between the 
gusts of wind comes the sound of falling waters. 
Somewhere miles away a coyote calls. The spirit of the 
north sweeps by on noiseless wings. 

Maxwell S. Burt. 














Editorial 


In our issue for last June we undertook to 
A Final present, editorially, a complete and unpreju. 
diced summary of the conditions which 
have arisen from the logical development 
of the upperclass club system while, in a later number 
we discussed at least one of the anomalies which have 
resulted from this development. Since the first word 
upon the question, the members of those upperclass clubs 
who are a party to the so-called inter-club treaty have 
made a praiseworthy endeavor to solve the problem with 
only unofficial graduate assistance and advice. It will be 
remembered that the The Nassau Literary Magazine took 
the stand that an adequate solution of the matter could be 
reached only by action on the part of the Trustees of the 
University. This is still our conviction, and it is with the 
purpose of setting forth our reasons for continuing in this 
opinion that we approach the question. As it seems 
fairly clear that the affair has already received a sufficient 
review and that recapitulation is now unnecessary, we 
deem it advisable, without further introduction, to enter 
upon our discussion of how the matter may be effectively 
and permanently arranged. As we have said, an attempt 
has been made; but the question of whether this arrange- 
ment, for which the undergraduates alone stand sponsor 
can be effective and can be permanent still remains. In 
brief, the remedy which has been proposed, and has yet to 
be tried, extends the “honor system” to the election of 
members to the clubs party to the treaty. This exten- 
sion, of itself, argues a condition requiring extraordinary 
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measures, and the means employed are patently intended 
to obviate, so far as it lies in the power of these clubs, the 
evils which arise from electioneering and its consequent 
influence upon the social conditions of the University. 
Aside from whether or no this expedient, leaving so much 
to the judgment and conscience of the individual as it 
does, will be completely successful even with those for 
whom it is intended, there seems to be a reasonable doubt 
that it will have the desired effect upon the entire situation. 
For, let us consider the matter in detail. 

At Solving The treaty provides that members of the 
clubs party thereto shall not “in any 
“manner either directly or indirectly, 
“whether through the medium of any other person or 
“otherwise, by word or deed approach, solicite or pledge 
“any member of the present underclasses of Princeton to 
“become, or refrain from becoming, a member of any club, 
“party to the Inter-Club Treaty,” and further that such 
will not be done — now, henceforth and forever. These 
provisions, as they extend to both active and graduate 
members of the clubs party to the treaty, will be seen to be 
both exhaustive and drastic in their purpose, and it is 
most unfortunate that their efficacy should be endangered 
if not entirely destroyed by one clause, unavoidably present 
in the instrument: “any club, party to the Inter-Club 
Treaty.” Plainly, if a club not a party to the treaty is in 
more or less close rivalry with a club party to the treaty, 
it will be to the interest of the former that its members, 
having secured their quota of underclassmen, solicit such 
men as they have not been able to obtain, or such as they 
have not desired to elect, to refrain from becoming identi- 
fied with the particular club party to the treaty whose 
membership they wish to rival, and on the other hand, to 
join some club of whose competition they have no fear. 


the Problem 
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Precautions are taken against any such action, however. 
Each sophomore accepting election to a club party to the 
treaty is required to add to the documents in evidence by 
signing a statement that he has not been so solicited “ by 
“any graduate member or undergraduate member of any 
“club, party to the Inter-Club Treaty, or by any person 
“not a member of my own class.” Again we note a very 
strenuous attempt to meet every possible contingency ; 
and again it is most unfortunate that one clause should 
prove the vulnerable point capable of rendering the 
intricate machinery governing this bureaucratic perfor- 
mance quite inefficacious “by any other person not a 
“a member of my own class.” There lies the difficulty, 
for the clubs not party to the treaty are wont to choose 
their members some time prior to the date set for elections 
by the treaty clubs. Consequently, there is nothing to 
prevent newly elected sophomore members of clubs not 
party to the treaty soliciting whomsoever they please nor 
the men so approached from lending a willing ear to the 
solicitation. 

This provision, however, is intended rather to affect the 
upperclass men, members of clubs not party to the treaty, 
and such men, members of no club, who are friendly to one 
or the other of the treaty clubs. These are thus warned 
from interfering with the elections of the treaty clubs, 
under pain of preventing the election to any club party to 
the treaty of the man so approached. Such a condition 
might be very welcome to those approaching him, for, 
being temporarily excluded from membership in another 
club by the terms of the agreement, the man in question 
might the more readily be persuaded to join a club not 
party to that instrument. On the other hand, investigation 
will, of course, clear the man approached and allow him to 
act as he may think best ; but it is not to be forgotten that 
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investigations are troublesome and embarassing ceremonies 
and that, by insisting upon them under circumstances 
which may well render the neccessity for such action of fre- 
quent recurrence, the clubs party to the treaty are furnish- 
ing their opponents with the thews and sinews of war — 
and that a war which bids fair to imperil Princeton’s demo- 
cracy. 
For, after all, it is very improbable that 
Arising from =~ concerted action, having in view the nulli- 
the Upperclass fication of the provisions of the treaty, will 
Club situation. be undertaken by any set of men not party 
thereto; the endeavors along this line will 
be individual (if, indeed, there be any) and, as such, will 
become a matter of more intimate interest to each man. 
There can be only one logical result of such a situation: 
a stronger differentiation between members of the treaty 
clubs and members of clubs not party to the treaty will ensue ; 
in the conduct of so unequal a struggle, antipathies must 
be aroused. Aside from the fact that antipathies of any 
character are inimical to the spirit of Princeton, the situa- 
tion which may arise from the possible failure of the pres- 
ent treaty to accomplish what is intended will be condu- 
cive to an exaggerated interest in one phase of University 
life. Such an excess of attention must give that phase of 
University life greater importance than it should be accor- 
ded—must warp the perspective of things in the under- 
graduate mind. In previous editorial articles we have 
had occasion to state our reasons for believing that such 
an unwelcome condition now exists, to a certain extent. 
If, then, the new treaty will not improve matters but, on 
the other hand, may tend rather to render the present 
undergraduate state more difficult of amelioration, we are 
unable to perceive what has been accomplished by its 
adoption. 
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As we have said, this is probably the final attempt of 
the undergraduates to solve the problem for themselves. 
They have perfected an arrangement which is undoubtedly 
binding upon those who are, or expect to be, party to it; 
but so long as there is a large and by no means negligible 
class of men who are not party to the agreement, the treaty 
must remain in the final analysis inefficacious. 

Such being the case, what is to be done to meet the 
needs of the situation? We have suggested the remedy 
before and we offer it again with renewed confidence, since 
the existing expedient is both intricate and unwieldy and 
since we believe that there has been shown to be always 
present the possibility of disastrous failure overtaking the 
means of solution so far attempted. The solution which is 
here offered is, however, much more apt to be effective 
from its very simplicity as well as from the authority which 
will accompany the action. 

In view of the fact that the upperclass clubs of Princeton 
have come to occupy a place of sufficient prominence in 
the life of the University to warrant their regulation and in 
view of the fact that, under existing conditions, their com- 
plete and effective regulation by the undergraduates alone 
seems impossible, or at least unlikely, it is only due the 
welfare of Princeton that the Trustees of the University 
specifically provide THAT MEMBERS OF ALL UPPERCLASS 
CLUBS SHALL BE ELECTED UNDER A COMMON, MUTUALLY 
SATISFACTORY AND EQUITABLE PROVISION TO BE DRAWN 
UP AND ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERS OF EACH AND EVERY 
ORGANIZATION OF SUCH A CHARACTER; AND, FURTHER, 
THAT THERE SHALL BE NO MARKS OR MEANS OF DIFFER- 
ENTIATION WORN BY THE MEMBERS OF ANY CLUB OTHER 
THAN SUCH CLUB PIN AS MAY BE CHOSEN BY THEM. 




















James J. Charlton ’go0 


It is with the feeling that every member has sustained a personal loss 
that the class of 1890 has learned of the death of its President, James J. 
Carlton. 

Because we know him to possess in the highest degree that unswerving 
devotion to principle which makes for everything in character; because 
we respected and honored him as a man, we chose him to represent us. 
He has not failed us: his gallant fight for health and life, in which he 
could hope for none but the scantiest of victories, has shown us that we 
judged wisely. 

And now that he has gone from us, we can love and honor his name 
and his memory and we ask to share the burden of sorrow laid upon his 
bereaved wife and friends. 

Therefore we shall cause these few words, as a slight index to our 
feelings, to be published in The Princeton Alumni Weekly, The Daily 
Princetonian and The Nassau Literary Magazine, and we shall send them, 
in the name of our classmates, to the bereaved wife with the assurance 
of our heartfelt sympathy. 

James M. Farr, 
George McF. Galt, 
Richard Irwin, 
Howard W. Perrin, 
Howard E. Wright, 

For the Class. 














Gossip: 


OF SPRING 


‘I guess the pussy-willows now 
Are creeping out on every bough 
Along the brook ; and robins look 
For early worms behind the plough.” 
Henry van Dyke. 


“I think it better to believe 
And be even as the children, they 
The children of the early day, 
Who let the kindly dreams deceive, 
And joyed in all the mind may weave 
Of dear conceit—better, I say 
To let wild fancy have her way, ... .” 
John Vance Cheney, 


This weather puts all kinds of fancies into a man’s head—most of them 
healthy fancies. It is just as if he had come back here after a lapse 
of many years and had found great changes. First, the aspect of the 
campus is different by a new color scheme, with the green of the grass as 
a foundation color, overlaid with the blue, red, purple and mauve of the 
new spring hats. At dark, strains of close harmony float out at intervals 
from the steps, mingled with the crash of breaking lions. Sophomores 
don their best clothes and of a sudden become monstrous polite to divers 
prominent upperclassmen. Freshmen abandon the black jersey and take 
to expensive summer shirts and low collars—in fact, ‘spring has came.’’ 

Who may know just what it is that comes upon us in an evening hour 
of these spring days, when eyes grow misty with recollection, and hearts 
seem thrilled with we know not what? Perhaps it is the fever of spring, 
perhaps it is regret, perhaps it is only the over-emphasized analysis of 
thinking youth. Every man is bound to think a little at the beginning 
of springtime and if he thinks, he is sure to get the blues. Everyone 
has had the blues, and yet who does not need to have them? I have no 
use for the man who could wish to go through life singing only in the 
major key and be unaware of the deeper harmonies of the minor. 

When an educated,man begins to think seriously, he is pretty certain 
to be analytical. If he be young he is certain to go deeper down into 
things than the roots of those things penetrate—to emphasize unduly the 
conditions which seem to him unique. And it is just here that the fac- 
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ulty of insight comes to the rescue of his plight, and influences his 
decisions. But this blessed gift of insight, be a man young or old, happy 
or melancholy, is denied to a great many. If it were acquired instead 
of congenital, perhaps, after all, Eve would have eaten the serpent in- 
stead of the apple. This gift, however, is inherent in nearly every mind, 
and happy is the man who may develop it. 

Happy the man who can see Sylvie and Bruno playing upon the cam- 
pus grass, or the dear old Professor pottering about in the dusty alcoves 
of the museum, hand in hand with The Other Professor. Happy the 
man who, with Alice and the white rabbit, can wander slowly through 
Wonderland, or penetrate the domains of the red queen behind the look- 
ing-glass. Happy the man who can perceive the Salamander as he sits 
in front of his fire-place of a winter evening, or who is on speaking terms 
with the dryads and fairies of the April woods beneath elms or swaying 
birches. His soul may be too full to give utterance to that which he has 
seen and heard, or he may deem it too sacred, but he knows in his heart 
that he has felt. 

Friend, have you ever walked on a Sunday evening down the road 
towards the woods to the narrow opening between the two trees, when 
the sun is just disappearing behind the Gym and the moon has not yet 
risen above Prospect? Yes, and have you observed how softly the leaves 
rustle, and that all the birds are still save for an occasional faint, sleepy 
murmur? ‘Oh, hark, oh, hear, howthin and clear.’’ Ah, yes, it is all 
so thin, and yet it is all so clear to—those who will listen, to those who 
have ears to hear. Lucky, lucky is the man who can stand there be- 
neath the trees and hear the horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
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Book Talk 


The Octopus. By Frank Norris. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $1.50 


American literature possesses many works of fiction, many novels, some 
of them good, many of them bad, but the bulk very indifferent. And 
out of this condition has oft arisen the compound question: ‘Has 
there ever been a truly great American novel, and if there has not is there 
ever likely to be one?’”” We can delve into our libraries, and emerge 
dust-covered and impatient, after a hasty perusal of the aged volumes 
which bear the names of Hawthorne, Cooper, Irving and Poe, and 
answer the first part of this question, in the negative. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, splendid old writer though he was, did not produce 
any single work which the average native reader would single out with 
pride, and point at as ‘‘the great American novel.’’ Nor, yet did Irving. 
The pages of Cooper, begrimed by countless rifle shots can hardly be 
looked upon as representative of the present American nation, and in 
our quest we must look in vain to even the talented Poe. His genius 
was grudgingly doled out in wonderful short-stories. No great novel 
came from his pen. 

It has remained for the present literary era to bring two young Loch- 
invars out of the West; two Lochinvars, whose adherents stoutly cham- 
pion each as the author of a great and representative American novel. 
They are the late Frank Norris, author of the The Octopus and Owen 
Wister, whom we must thank for The Virginian. If the laurels are 
to rest between these two authors, then the decision must be given to the 
brilliant young man, who was so unfortunately struck down, when at 
the very zenith of a triumphant and splendid literary career. For 
indeed, his The Octopus is more than a book of the day, more than a 
mere transient novel. 

The Virginian is a splendid story, most interestingly told and 
written in a style as fresh and wholesome as the air of the western 
ranches, of which it treats. But the story has been told often before, its 
plot is somewhat too bare and simple. One’s recollections of the book 
are almost entirely centered in one figure, the manly, dashing Virginian, 
a Sir Galahad of the West. 

Not so with The Octopus. The author endeavored to write an ‘“‘epic 
of the wheat,’’ and The Octopus was the first work of a triology 
which was to treat of this great factor in the commerce and consequently, 
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home life of the American nation. In this book Mr. Norris has sung 
a fierce Iliad, of the long, persistant conflict waged between the wheat 
growers of California and the railroad trust. He has sung the Song of 
the Wheat, and has drawn sweet strains from the very unmusical topics 
of wheat raising and railroad traffic rates. And the reason for the 
magnificent crop which he raised from fields ordinarily so barren of 
literary interest, is that he has injected vitality and interest into this 
commercial topic, that he has introduced us into a hitherto unknown 
world, and has made us acquainted with men and conditions. Every 
page of the book breathes forth interest, and there is a tense, nerve- 
racking effect about even the subdued passages of the book. 

Mr. Norris has depicted the California struggle in terms so graphic 
that calm, cold criticism is almost impossible. His characters stand 
forth from the pages of The Octopus in such clear, illuminating light 
that we almost believe them real. We sympathize with them, plan with 
them and are mutually chagrined when all plots and measures come to 
naught. We are eager to see them win in their unequal fight with the 
great railroad, the Octopus, with tentacles of steel as the author 
rather harshly defined it; and when they are finally beaten down, totally 
crushed, we recoil in much the same horror that we would feel on seeing 
the whip-like thongs of a real octopus fastened relentlessly about a living 
victim. 

The book may be objected to as being of a partisan nature, and giving 
but one side of a great controversy. The author may have been preju- 
diced but it is only further tribute to his abilility, to say that the average 
reader is far more prejudiced, before he has read tothe end. Under such 
conditions as The Octopus treats of, there could be but one side that 
was just and fair, to the controversy and the Pacific and Southwestern 
Railroad, as symbolic of a greedy and grasping corporation is worthy 
only of opposition and resentment. 

The Octopus is a wonderful work. It abounds in graphic descrip- 
tions, dramatic contrasts and stirring action, and is thoroughly American 
in every particular. The author has proved himself a lover of nature as 
well as a student of enconomic conditions, for aside from the dashing 
action of the main plot, the book abounds in beautiful nature des- 
cription. 

However, The“Octopus is too rich a treat to be thus discoursed piece- 
meal. To be thoroughly appreciated, it must be read. 
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The Pit. By Frank Norris. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 
$1.50. 

American literature has suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. Frank 

Norris. The two volumes of hisuncompleted Triology, The Octopus and 
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“The Pit,” speak eloquently of what we might have expected had he lived. 
They are remarkable books from the pen of a young man, still in his 
twenties, to produce-—remarkable, not in that they are themselves 
masterpieces, but that they show in many places—yes, in a great 
many places—the possibilities of the man and of the brain behind his pen. 
That Mr. Norris would have produced a masterpiece, had he been spared 
to the maturity of his genius, there can be no doubt —and the uncom- 
pleted monument which he built for himself before he laid aside his 
tools forever is destined to perpetuate his name is no insignificant 
manner. He had taken for the subject of his Trilogy: The Epic of the 
Wheat, and in The Octopus he showed the first stages—its growth and 
garnering. In his last book, The Pit, he brings us to the center of the 
food market of the world, the great battle-ground of the Bulls and Bears, 
of Starvation and Plenty —the Chicago wheat pit. And the strength of 
the book is entirely in the scenes which he has centered around the 
Board of Trade, for he weakens the moment his characters cross the 
Chicago river to the North Side, where the love-thread of the story is 
taken up. In the hero, Curtis Jadwin, the author has depicted the 
career of a man who, after the first sips of the wine, Speculation, 
gradually partakes of increasing quantities of the mighty intoxicant, 
until his brain, inflamed beyond all human control by the mad desire 
for crushing power, awakes at last to sober amidst the utter ruin of his 
fortunes. We do not like to believe that the thread of the world is in 
the control of men like Jadwin, and had the author portrayed his wife, 
Laura, as less selfish, less mercenary, he would have assured her the 
reader's sympathy—but, as she is, we find her entirely unlovable. The 
real tragedy of the book is in poor Cressler’s death, ruined and driven to 
suicide by the relentless crushing power of Jadwin, his best 
friend. We are not sorry for Jadwin though he himself losses 
his fortune in the end—it is rather a source of satisfaction 
that he does, after his attitude on learning of Cressler’s fate. To our 
mind the author’s best work is in the great climax of the story, where 
Jadwin, the ‘‘ Unknown Bull,”’ descends into the maelstrom of the Pit 
and is sucked to destruction by the very currents he had controlled to 
ruin others before him. There is a dramatic fire in Mr. Norris’s descrip- 
tion at this point which is sure to leave its impression. Unfortunately, 
there are parts of the book, particularly towards the end, which show 
unmistakable evidence of haste — but perhaps, after all, the author had 
a sense of his approaching end, and is really writing what he himself 
feels when he has Page, in an hour of depression, write in her Journal 
these lines from Thanatopsis: ‘Yet is a few days, and thee, the all- 
beholding sun shall see no more.” 

A review of the book would be incomplete without some mention of 
the great similarity between this and the late M. Emile Zola’s great 
work upon the same subject of speculation—L’Argent. Powerful as The 
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Pit is it can scarcely be claimed that the French writer’s laurels will be 
endangered by it. Only in its comparative cleanliness is The Pit 
superior to the work of Zola. 


The Egregious English. By Angus McNeill. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Although politically united for several centuries, there still rankles in 
the breast of many Scotsmen an animosity for everything English as 
persistent if not so intense as the hatred of patriotic Irishmen for their 
English cousins. On the part of the English, likewise, there is a tendency 
towards depreciation of the capabilities and achievements of the Scotch— 
an attitude which has never been more forcibly portrayed than in Mr. 
T. W. H. Crosland’s recent book, The Unspeakable Scot. Under the 
storm of abuse therin directed against his native land, a Scotsman, Mr. 
Angus McNeill has bestirred himself and produced a book entitled The 
Egregious English, designed, the publishers announce, as a counter- 
thurst to The Unspeakable Scot. And well has the author contrived 
to return blow for blow, striking the Englishman at his most sensitive 
points, and ridiculing every phase of the English national character, in 
his comprehensive parody. 

Mr. McNeill’s book runs the entire gamut of English life, history and 
biography, as though determined to leave its victim utterly prostrated 
by the merciless shafts of satire directed against it. Stung by Mr. Cros- 
land’s attack on Robert Burns, the Scotsman devotes particular attention 
to English writers and poets. Of Mr. Arthur Symonds he has this to say, 
‘*Mr. Symonds writes just the kink of poetry one might expect of a 
“‘versifier who, in early youth, had loved a cigarette-smoking ballet girl, 
“and could never bring himself to repress his passion.’’ Mr. McNeill’s 
mastery of the possibilities of satire is unquestionable but very often his 
sarcasm oversteps all legimate bounds. However, if not taken too 
seriously, the book should prove a source of amusement to all its 
readers—to the ‘‘ egregious English” themselves as well as to the 
**unspeakable Scot,”’ 

H. A. W. 


Literary Values. By John Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.10. 

Nature-lovers, after passing an apprenticeship in note book jottings, 
and as writers on nature achieving an audience through the magazines, 
reach finally as critics of literature in general their seventh heaven, In 
The Atlantic of this month four years ago, John Burroughs and Bradford 
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Torrey had each an article : the first, The Vital Touch in Literature, the 
‘second, Writers That Are Quotable. At that time it seemed that “ Bur- 
“roughs, never so happy as when a writer on fowl of the air and wild life, 
** failed sadly in this ; his multiplicity of mere names and catch-words and 
‘*his time-worn descriptions of authors are little better than the stock 
‘phrases which advertise the various Selections from the World's Best 
‘Literature. He strives to cover a lack of ideas with a profusion of 
‘“‘words. He has gained nothing by leaving the plain, homely, lovable 
‘*speech of his father’s house for big words and foreign phrases.’’ But in 
this book, Literary Values, he wisely evaluates the work of the worker 
in words; and he points out, in dicta that apply to his own, that the 
books which abide are those that are plain, unpreteutious, natural, earn- 
est, vital, honest, sincere. Who would have his work live, always loved, 
must remember this. This is the best of Mr. Burroughs’ message. 


Mediaeval India. By Professor Stanley Lane-Poole. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

It is an interesting thing to consider (perhaps you have already done 
so) how, like individual members of a family, each nation has chosen 
certain pursuits which mark its own national character: Jean paints, 
acts, is the artist ; Jonathan sells wheat, and is handy at making useful 
things ; John likes to get land, can take good care of it, and has written 
some good stuff; Giovanni carves from marble; Johannis is a good, 
sturdy boy; the boy of India has spent long, long, years in pondering 
what lies in the spirit-world. This book tells us about him; of how 
India, while all the nations to the west have worked restlessly, has been 
content to sit quietly, unmoved by their runnings to and fro, huge, serene 
introspective, mystic ; the Religionist of the world. And the book tells 
us, too, of the beautiful things which he has woven from some of his 
dreams; the white marble tomb of the Indian prince, the Taj Mahal ‘‘a 
dream in marble ;’’ the gardens and the courts, the markets and their 
fabrics, and the work of cunning workmen. The oldest child of the 
world, will he ever take his place among the activities of his younger 
brothers ? China may have a new life ; will India? 

S. M. 


Calvert of Strathore. By Abbie Carter Goodloe. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

To one who is interested in the early days of the ‘College of New 
Jersey at Princeton,’’ and the part which that institution played in sup- 
plying to the nation young men who laid her foundations, this novel, 
Calvert of Strathore, will be of especial interest. Its hero, named as a 
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son of the famous Baltimore family, is supposed to be in reality William 
Short of the class of 1780, whose career furnishes the basis of the story. 
As a student under President Witherspoon, and a protegé of such 
Princetonians as Madison and Burr, Calvert is appointed a mem- 
ber of the American diplomatic corps at Paris, and strongly attracts 
the reader by his genuine and sterling qualities. His initation into the 
social life of the great capitol and his intimacy with diplomatic relations 
form the nucleus on which the tale is built. The social entrée which was 
tendered to our embassy is skillfully employed by the author to depict 
the utter artificiality of French social life in 1789. The popular agitation 
and the restless activity of this period gave to the young Americans who 
had just suceeded in a war for liberty and independence, a place as the 
lions of the French common people. One portion of the story deals 
with the famous opening of the States-General, and with the vacillating 
sixteenth Louis. The book is worth reading no less for its romance, for 
in affairs of the heart as well as in affairs of state, this calm, straight- 
forward, young American is deservedly successful. 

The diction is marred by a wretched trick of falling from the colloquial 
historical present,— ‘‘ Says he ’’— to the usual narrative tense. 

N. R. B. 
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The Education of Christ. Hillside Reveries. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 
New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. $1.00. 


Some of the lectures and magazine articles which Dr. Ramsay of Aber- 
deen University has prepared in recent years are here collected and form 
one of the most preéminently sane and sensible of contributions to 
religious thought. Dr. Ramsay devotes his Prologue, The Power of the 
Great Plains, to a discussion of the effect of topographical environment 
upon the human mind, and its religion. Here he considers the great 
“level plains of Anatolia where ‘‘the spirit of man seems to be separated 
‘from the world by the mountains which shut it off from the sea, and thus 
“to be thrown back on its own nature ; but .. . not confined, for the idea 
“of confinement is absolutely alien to that vast expanse, where the sole 
‘limit to the range of the human eye seems to be itsown weakness of vision, 
‘‘and where a distant mountain-peak only emphasizes the sense of vast- 
“mess. .... The great eye of heaven, unwearying, unchanging, inexor- 
‘table, watches you from its rising over the level horizon till it sinks below 
“‘the same levelagain. You breathe an atmosphere of inevitable acquies- 
‘cence in the Infinite Power which is around you, all-pervasive and com- 
‘“‘pelling. The sense of individuality and personal power grows weak and 
“shrinks away, not daring to show itself in the human consciousness.” 
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To better illustrate “‘ the subtle influence that the great plains exercise,’’ 
Dr. Ramsay quotes from the narration by Mr. Owen Rhoscomy! of an 
incident of our own prairies : ‘‘ Suddenly, all in the lifiting of a hoof, the 
‘‘weird prairie had gleamed into eerie life, had dropped the veil and spoken 
“to him ; while the breeze stopped and the sun stood still for a flash wait- 
“ing his answer . . . An awful Presence. . . . filled all earth and sky 
“from edge to edge of vision. Then, almost the same flash, the unearthly 
“light died out of the dim prairie, the veil swept across into place again; . . - 
“the breeze was wandering on again; under the great sun the prairie spread 
“dim to the southwest, and tawny tothe northeast; only between his own 
“loose knees the horse trembled in every limb, and mumbled the bit with 
“dry mouth. All was as before in earth and sky, apparently, but not in 
‘*his own self.”’ 

The first two chapters treat of the effect of the mountains surrounding 
the valley of Megiddo, and their ‘‘memories of a mighty past;’’ the 
third and fourth describe the effect of the Hebrew plane of thought, then 
nationally high and individually obtainable, at Nazareth,for example, 
and the broadening influence of life at Jerusalem, and the prevailing life 
in the open air—‘‘the quiet hillside, with the breath of the evening 
moving quietly’’—the time when one came unto him by night ; and the 
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“fifth chapter, The Divirie in the World, begins, ‘‘If you ask how I know 
“that the Child of Nazareth drew such inspiration and such lessons from 
‘*the scenes in view of which He grew up to manhood,”—and then we are 
ready to return to a more careful consideration of the first seven pages of the 
life of Jesus, beginning in ignorance of his nature and destiny, an unthink- 
ing infant, growing in wisdom and stature, his education and his deliber- 
ate choice of his ultimate life-calling over possible others, as shown in 
the story of The Temptation. All this accentuation of the human 
element in the nature of Jesus may seem, to some, not orthodox; but 
agnosticism can not claim a defender; his exposition of Biblical narration is 
made in the light of scientific research and splendidly broad knowledge, 
the knowlege which does not scoff at incomprehensible phenomena 
merely because they lie outside the field of human empiricism. The 
chapter headed Superhuman not Supernatural and parts of the one 
following, ought to be printed as an epitome of ‘‘indefectible certitudes”’ 
for every young man whose higher education and deeper introspection 
demand for him a creed that his mind can accept. We thank Dr, 
Ramsay for giving in the Epilogue of the book an illuminating word on 
Browning’s Epilogue to Dramatis Personz, which enabled us to reread 
that great poem with a better understanding. S.M. 
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